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The value of Phrenology & Mesmerism is not as science, but as 
criticism of the Church & Schools of the day; for they show what 
men want in religion & philosophy which has not been hitherto 
furnished. [RALPH WALDo Emerson, Journals] 


Students of history have been taking a growing interest in that generation of 
English artisans which forged a distinctive class consciousness in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. The secularization and increasing concern for 
education of this class have been cited by labor historians as evidence of a 
“seeping down’? of eighteenth-century rational and materialistic thought. 
Documenting such a transference of ideas from the middle to lower classes 
is a difficult task. At first glance it would appear that the masses were cut 
off from any regular contact with secular, scientific, or radical publications. 
Diligent researchers have unearthed energetic autodidacts: ‘‘A shoemaker, 
who had been taught his letters in the Old Testament, would labour through 
the Age of Reason; a schoolmaster, whose education had taken him little 
further than worthy religious homilies, would attempt Voltaire, Gibbon, 
Ricardo; here and there local Radical leaders, weavers, booksellers, tailors 
would amass shelves of Radical periodicals and learn how to use parliamen- 
tary Blue Books.’ But one doubts that the books listed above were the 
standard fare of artisans. They were not in any great number reading 
Bentham, Mill, Gibbon, Hume, Lyell, or Lamarck. They set aside Owen as 
dull, knew Shelley, perhaps read some of Paine, but still found their greatest 
delight in the immensely popular reports of trials and executions. 

The historian in search of multitudes of artisans avidly interested in 
weighty arguments of biblical criticism and constitutional reform is likely to 
be disappointed. In the first half of the nineteenth century a literate working 
class was only beginning to form and provide itself with its own literature in 
the works of Thomas Cooper and Ebenezer Elliot. In large part self- 
educated, this new reading and lecture-attending public was naturally 
impatient with traditional modes of thought, eager to test its newly acquired 
knowledge, and accordingly receptive to heterodox ideas.? Moreover, it was 
a public that, after a toiling day, sought diversion as well as enlightenment. 
Like any other mass audience, it demanded subject matter that was not only 
educational, but also easily understandable, preferably of some practical 





1E. P. Thompson, The Making of the English Working Class (New York, 1964), 
p. 712. 

* Samuel Bamford spoke of the artisan seeking an independent ‘moral and 
intellectual respectability” in Passages in the Life of a Radical (London, 1844), 2:96. 
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value, and, above all, amusing. These demands were answered by a variety 
of pseudoscientific subjects, the most popular of which was phrenology. 

The purpose of this paper is to advance the proposition that phrenology, 
in addition to bemusing the masses, played an important role as a medium 
by which the ideas of one age and class were transmitted to another. It will 
be shown how the lecturer on phrenology garbed the simple concepts of 
eighteenth-century naturalism in a bizarre and entertaining form designed to 
win the attention and interest of the English artisan. The aim of this essay is 
therefore not so much to place phrenology in the history of psychology or 
philosophy, but to gauge its influence on the Victorian lower classes’ ac- 
ceptance of radicalism’ and free thought.* 

For the early Victorian generation, phrenology represented a widespread 
movement affecting science, philosophy, religion, and education.* Known 
also as ‘‘cranioscopy,” “‘craniology,”’ and ‘‘zoonomy,” phrenology was the 
creation of a Viennese physician, Franz Joseph Gall (1758-1828). Gall fused 
his own neurological findings with Lavater’s physiognomy and the theory of 
cognition held by most eighteenth-century psychologists. The basic princi- 
ples of the new science were that the brain was the organ of the mind; that 
the mental powers of man could be analyzed into independent faculties with 
such evocative names as ‘‘combativeness,” ‘‘amativeness,”’ ‘‘adhesive- 
ness,”’ ‘“‘benevolence’’; that these faculties were innate, each having its seat 
in a definite region of the surface of the brain; that the size of each region 
was a measure of the degree to which the faculty seated in it formed a 
constituent element in the character of the individual; and, most important 
of all, that the correspondence between the outer surface of the skull and 
the contour of the brain was sufficiently close to enable-the trained observer 
to recognize the relative importance of the faculties by an examination of 
the “‘bumps’’ of the head.® 

A slightly revised form of phrenology was introduced to England in 1813 
by Gall’s pupil Johann Caspar Spurzheim (1776-1832). Whereas in Gall’s 
chart of the faculties of the brain there was an area labeled ‘“‘evil,”” 
Spurzheim maintained that every faculty was basically good and only bad if 
mistreated. ‘‘I am intimately convinced that no faculty in itself can be bad, 
and that all the innate powers of man have some aim; that none leads 





2 For phrenology’s place in the history of science see R. M. Young, “The 
Functions of the Brain, Gall to Ferrier,""Isis 59 (1968): 251-68; Oswei Temkin, ‘Gall 
and the Phrenological Movement,” Bulletin of the History of Medicine 21 (1947): 
275-322; Edwin Clarke and C. D. O'Malley, The Human Brain and Spinal Cord 
(Berkeley, Calif., 1968). 

* Few Europeans could have been completely ignorant of the science at midcen- 
tury. Bismarck is reported to have declared: “Look at Schwerin’s profile, for 
instance. Above the eyebrows, he shows the signs of a power of rapid concentration 
. . . but he has not enough forehead, the region in which the phrenologists tell us that 
circumspection is centered”” (Emil Ludwig, Bismarck: The Story of a Fighter, trans. 
E. and C. Paul [New York, 1927], p. 165). Karl Marx wrote to Dr. Kugelmann, 
January 11, .1868: ‘One of my friends here, who dabbles in phrenology, said 
yesterday when looking at the photograph of your wife: A great deal of wit! So you 
see, phrenology is not the useless art which Hegel imagined” (Letters to Kugelmann 
[New York, 1934], p. 59). 

5 Robert MacNish, An Introduction to Phrenology (Glasgow, 1837), pp. 23-42. 
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inevitably to evil; but that each may produce abuses.’’* Gall’s pessimistic 
message was thus replaced by a more familiar eighteenth-century optimistic 
view of human nature which presented the possibility of perfection. Man 
could ‘‘exercise’’ his mental organs and develop phrenologically. 
Virtues—that is to say, socially desirable propensities—could be cultivated 
while vices were inhibited. 

It took no great effort to read into phrenology a social philosophy that 
would appeal to progressives: men were not born corrupted by original sin; 
they inherited varying sets of characteristics which could be individually 
determined and altered. The role to be played by education in such a 
philosophy was, of course, crucial. It was for this reason that pedagogues 
such as Horace Mann and Robert Owen were attracted to the doctrine. The 
use to which phrenology and similar sciences were put by early socialists to 
provide a materialistic underpinning for their social theories has not yet been 
adequately examined.’ Here, it will only be noted in passing that the 
physiognomy studies of Lavater were translated into English by a disciple of 
Godwin, Thomas Holcroft; that for George Jacob Holyoake phrenology was 
the first step toward Owenism; and that as late as the 1880s Charles Bray 
and E. T. Craig were still fervent defenders of the phrenological faith.* 

What the Left found most attractive in phrenology was that it offered the 
masses an alternative to religion as a means of explaining the world. An 
editorial in the Chartist Circular of January 4, 1840 declared, ‘Pneumatics, 
Geology, Animal and Vegetable Physiology, Chemistry, Phrenology, 
Mechanics, Astronomy, Hydrostatics, are now as accurately known and 
remembered as the Shorter Catechism was in the days of our 
grandfathers.”"® The Owenite periodical, the New Moral World, was of the 
opinion that phrenologists had ‘‘contributed much both to make popular the 
heretofore abstract and mystified subject of intellectual phenomena, and to 
form them into highly ingenious, if not permanent, systems of 
classification.” Such praise and appreciation was all the more striking in 
light of the fact that Owen’s followers, stressing as they did the importance 
of environment, were understandably wary of the phrenologist’s claim that 
man’s faculties were innate.!! It was the English Fourierists who could most 





Johann C. Spurzheim, A View of the Philosophical Principles of Phrenology 
(London, 1825), pp. 133-34. 

7 But see J. F. C. Harrison, Quest for the New Moral World: Robert Owen and the 
Owenites in Britain and America (New York, 1969), p. 240. 

* The critique of Gall presented in George Lewes, Biographical History of 
Philosophy (London, 1857), pp. 629-45, was attacked by Charles Bray in the second 
edition of The Philosophy of Necessity (London, 1863), pp. 144-49, which first 
appeared in 1841 as part of the Owenite propaganda heralding the creation of 
Queenwood. Sce also George Lewes, “Phrenology in France,” Blackwood’s 
Magazine 82 (1857): 665-74. 

® The Chartist Circular, January 4, 1840, p. 59. See also the references made to the 
Combe brothers in William Lovett and John Collins, Chartism, a New Organization 
of the People (London, 1840), passim. 

1 New Moral World, August 13, 1836, p. 335. Robert Dale Owen met Spurzheim 
in 1827 and was suitably impressed by the new science. See the Free Enquirer, 
January 1, 1831, p. 75. 

11 New Moral World, April 3, 11, 18, 1835, pp. 180-83, 190-91, 198-200. See also 
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easily reconcile the teachings of phrenology with their belief that individuals 
were motivated by certain ‘‘passions.’”!? 

Having said that socialists were drawn to the pseudoscience, it does not 
necessarily follow that all phrenologists were attracted to socialism. Most 
were socially and politically orthodox. Springing from a common stock of 
ideas inherited from the Enlightenment, phrenology was as close to 
liberalism as to socialism. In the middle class its adherents included George 
Eliot, Harriet Martineau, Horace Mann, and Herbert Spencer.!* It was 
Richard Cobden who created the Manchester Phrenological Society. The 
main challenge to the pseudoscience’s respectability was not to stem from 
its utilitarian approach to social problems but from its clash with the 
churches. Cobden informed George Combe in 1836 of the caution with 
which the Manchester society had to proceed: ‘The difficulty of religious 
prejudice exists here and it requires delicate handling. Thanks, however, to 
the pursuits of the neighbourhood, to the enlightening chemical and mechan- 
ical studies with which our industry is allied, and to the mind-invigorating 
effect of an energetic devotion to commerce, we are not, as at Liverpool, in 
a condition to tolerate rampant exhibitions of intolerance here.”!* A 
movement maintaining that the evil afflicting man was not inherent to his 
constitution but due to the infringement of natural laws through ignorance or 
disobedience clearly contradicted orthodox Christian teachings. J. C. Tom- 
linson expressed the clergy’s concern: ‘I have seen with pain the effect of it 
{phrenology] on some of my speculating friends, who not content with the 
facts must reason on their effects, and draw metaphysical conclusions, the 
consequence of which is, that they are organically impelled to certain 
indulgences, and thus they excuse their vices; and also being taught that the 
propensities are the result of organization, they metaphysically conclude that 
when the ‘machine is broken up,’ they will have no more consciousness nor 
responsability than ‘beasts that perish.’ ’"!5 Yet even Tomlinson believed 











George Combe, “A Phrenological Analysis of Mr. Owen's New View of Society,” 
Phrenological Journal and Miscellany 1 (December 1823—August 1824): 218-37. 

"2 The London Phalanx, December 4, 11, 1841, pp. 568-69, 586. 

12 The young Herbert Spencer designed a ‘‘cephalograph” for the exact measure- 
ment of skulls. Instructions on the use of the machine are to be found in his 
Autobiography (London, 1904), vol. 1, appendix H. Jeremy Bentham referred to 
phrenology as “a sick man’s dream" (The Works of Jeremy Bentham, ed. John 
Bowring (London, 1843], 7:433-34). John Stuart Mill was of the same of 
discovered that Comte thought highly of Gall’s work. In a letter to Comte of 
February 25, 1842, Mill apologized for his ignorance. “*Chez nous la phrénologie n'a 
guere été cultivée que par des hommes d'une intelligence moins que médiocre, si j'en 
juge par ce jai lu de leurs écrits, et je vous avouerai, que j'ai longtemps regardé cette 
doctrine, au moins dans son état présent, comme indigne d’occuper l’attention d'un 
vrai penseur, idée dont je ne suis revenu qu'en apprenant par votre 3° volume que 
vous y adhériez au moins dans ses principales bases”” (John Stuart Mill, Collected 
Works, vol. 13, The Earlier Letters of John Stuart Mill, 1812-1848, ed. Francis E. 
Mineka [Toronto, 1963], p. 504). 

Cobden to Combe, August 23, 1836, in John Morley, The Life of Richard 
Cobden (Boston, 1881), 1:120. 

© J. C. Tomlinson, ‘The Science of Phrenology Consistent with the Doctrine of 
Christianity: A Letter to Dr. Spurzheim,’’ Pamphleteer 26 (1826): 424. 
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that phrenology was not inevitably burdened with “the heavy charge of 
materialism, and its infidel consequences,” and the clergy as a whole were 
at first uncertain how to deal with the problem. George Combe (1788-1858), 
the most influential of the movement's English propagandists, was himself a 
deist and careful to avoid an open attack on revealed religion.!* Indeed, he 
located a faculty of “veneration” to provide proof of the existence of a 
higher being.'? The Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge was 
so disarmed by Combe’s pious respect for the works of the Creator that it 
reprinted extracts from his writings in its journal, the Saturday Magazine.'* 
More perceptive readers questioned the need of revelation if man were 
endowed with an innate sense of veneration. Combe complicated matters by 
warning his followers that an overdeveloped organ of “‘veneration” would 
lead to fanaticism and had always to be subject to “reflection” and 
“‘conscientiousness.””"® The uncertainty of Christians as how to meet the 
phrenological upsurge was revealed most clearly by the Society of Friends’ 
publication, the Friend, which, in 1846, carried articles both praising and 
damning the science.*° As late as 1852 Macaulay found himself at a 
phrenologist’s salon with Samuel Wilberforce, bishop of Oxford. The prelate 
was impressed, but not Macaulay. ‘‘I could hardly restrain myself from 
expressing my contempt and disgust while he [the phrenologist] was pawing 
my head.””?! 

If the middle class and clergy were intrigued by phrenology,* the lower 
classes were enthralled. It was hailed as a popular system of psychology 
which explained scientifically the riddle of man’s constitution. It was 


*® Combe established the first Phrenological Society in Edinburgh in 1820; edited 
the Phrenological Journal from the year 1823 onward; and wrote, in 1828, The 
Constitution of Man which was to serve as the movement's “‘Bible.”” On Combe’s 
life, see Charles Gibbon, The Life of George Combe (London, 1878); Nahum Capen, 
Reminiscences of Dr. Spurzheim and George Combe (New York, 1881); and the 
articles of A. Cameron Grant, ‘Combe on Phrenology and Free Will,”” and ‘New 
Light on an Old View,” Journal of the History of Ideas 26 (1965): 141-47, and 29 
(1968): 293-301. 

17 George Combe, A System of Phrenology (Boston, 1835), p. 261. George Eliot 
wrote to Charles Bray, March 26, 1856: “I keep the purse and dole out sovereigns 
with all the pangs of a miser. In fact, if you were to feel my acquisitiveness, I dare 
say you would find it in a state of inflamation, like the Veneration of that clergyman 
to whom Mr. Donovan [manager of the London Phrenological Institute] said, ‘Sir, 
you have recently been engaged in prayer’ (The George Eliot Letters, ed. G. S. 
Haight [New Haven, Conn., 1955}, 2:233). 

18 Saturday Magazine 7 (1835): 102, 151. See also John Epps, Internal Evidences 
of Christianity Deduced from Phrenology (London, 1836); and Henry Clarke, 
Christian Phrenology of The Teachings of the New Testament Respecting the 
Animal, Moral, and Intellectual Nature of Man (Dundee, 1835). 

1 Combe, A System of Phrenology, p. 265. 

% Friend 4 (1846): 15-16, 35-37, 37-38, 54-55. 

4 G. Otto Trevelyan, The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay (New York, 1877), 


2:258, 

% The middle-class critique of phrenology ranged from the outraged denunciations 
of the Edinburgh Review 25 (June 1815): 227-50; 53 (September 1850): 366-93, to 
the gentle spoof on ‘‘phrenotypics,”’ “‘cramanology,”” and ‘‘stomachology”” of Punch 
1 (1841); 232; 2 (1842); 21, 49-50, and the cartoons of George Cruikshank in 
Phrenological Illustrations (London, 1826). 
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seductively simple and logical. Basically optimistic and utilitarian, it avoided 
all the vagueness and needless complexity which autodidacts resented in 
psychology, philosophy, and traditional religion. It was phrenology that 
helped quench the artisan’s thirst for knowledge, a thirst testified to by 
countless contemporaries.** Commenting on the widespread desire for 
popular instruction, one writer declared: ‘There is some quackery and a 
great deal of superficial absurdity in all this, and in many of the countless 
books by which the popular craving is attempted to be satisfied. Phrenology, 
for example and its kindred doctrines, are very prevalent: in so much that 
no fewer than about fourteen thousand copies of George Combe’s book on 
what he calls the Constitution of Man have been sold within the last 
year.”’?4 

The Mechanics’ Institutes—lecture halls and reading rooms for the 
working classes patronized by the Philosophical Radicals—provided useful 
forums for the diffusion of phrenological propaganda. By the 1840s every 
institute had its ‘‘inevitable phrenological bust,” and lectures were given 
regularly on the subject.?* When the Manchester Mechanics’ Institute held 
its annual exhibitions, a special room was set aside to house the phrenologi- 
cal collection.** As zealous as operatives were in their pursuit of knowledge, 
lectures on pure science were often objected to as dry and boring. 
Phrenology provided the perfect combination, for it both entertained and 
educated. The phrenologist had assumed the task set by the Royal Institu- 
tion in 1800 of “teaching by courses of philosophical lectures and experi- 
ment the application of science to the common purposes of life.""27 

2° A Scottish writer declared that “‘the sacred thirst of science is becoming 
epidemic’’ (‘“Mechanics’ Institutes," Edinburgh Review 42 [August 1825]: 499). 
Joseph Kay stated: “‘a spirit of unchecked, unguided, and licentious intelligence is 
abroad, which will be the most dangerous enemy with which Christianity has 
hitherto had to cope’? (The Social Condition and Education of the People in 
England and Europe (London, 1850}, 2:507). 

™ HL T. Cockburn, The Journal of Henry Thomas Cockburn, Being a Continua- 
tion of the Memorials of His Time (Edinburgh, 1874), 1:117. Charles Maclaren, 
speaking of the success of The Constitution of Man, wrote: “This sale must have 
been chiefly among the less wealthy and less educated classes. . . . Now, the fact of 
a book on a subject so abstruse, running counter also to old opinions, and courting 
no prejudice, being so eagerly purchased by the humbler classes, seems to me to 
afford a strong presumption that its doctrines are in accordance with the laws of 
Nature, and therefore find a response in the common sense and common feelings of 
mankind” (Testimonials on the Behalf of George Combe as a Candidate for the 
Chair of Logic in the University of Edinburgh (Edinburgh, 1836], p. 58). 

* Mabel Tylecote, The Mechanics’ Institutes of Lancashire and Yorkshire before 
1851 (Manchester, 1951), p. 237 (see also Thomas Kelly, George Birkbeck: Pioneer 
of Adult Education (Liverpool, 1957], pp. 129, 132). By the 1850s there were 700 
institutes with a membership of over 100,000. For a firsthand account of an artisan’s 
interest in science see the writings of Joseph Gutteridge who attended the Coventry 
Mutual Improvement Class led by Charles Bray (Valerie E. Chancellor, ed., Master 
and Artisan in Victorian England: The Diary of William Andrews and the Autobiog- 
raphy of Joseph Gutteridge [New York, 1969], pp. 132-35). 

% Tylecote, p. 182 (see also G. M. Young, Portrait of an Age (London, 1936], 
P. 36). 

2" Cited by H. C. Bamard in A History of English Education from 1760 (London, 
1961), pp. 93-94 (see also R. D. Altick, The English Common Reader [Chicago, 
1957}, p. 202). 
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Responding to the demand of the newly educated audience, the 
phrenologists focused their attention on the artisan. Lectures were given at 
convenient times to enable workmen to attend, and low admissions were 
charged.*® Cheap editions of charts of the faculties and phrenological texts 
were widely circulated. The success of The Constitution of Man was 
especially striking. John Morley, in his life of Richard Cobden, states that 
Combe's book was ‘‘a startling revelation when it was first published, and 

. was seen on shelves where there was nothing else save the Bible and 
Pilgrim’s Progress.”® 

Phrenology was also welcomed by the leaders of popular free thought. 
Phrenologists for the most part avoided crossing swords with the clergy, but 
the implications of their doctrine were hard to avoid. The concept of original 
sin, the need for a redeemer, the value of prayer and an intervening 
providence were all tacitly denied.*° It is a commentary on the power of the 
pejorative “‘infidel”’ in Victorian England that the phrenological societies 
strenuously avoided following their arguments to their logical conclusions. 
The Edinburgh society was appalled by Combe’s publication of On Human 
Responsibility which opposed Christian teachings on the question of moral 
responsibility. The London society split in 1843 when W. C. Engledue 
pressed for the adoption of a consistently materialistic philosophy. But if 
Phrenologists were reluctant to declare themselves, and priests and parsons 
continued to puzzle over the merits of the science, freethinkers had no 
doubts. They hailed phrenology as an atheistic and naturalistic doctrine, a 
fresh source of ammunition to use in the ongoing battle against revealed 
religion. 

Richard Carlile was among the first to seize on phrenology as a weapon 
with which to belabor priestcraft. Though he criticized those who included 
the faculty of ‘‘veneration” in their chart of the brain, Carlile praised the 
science for the good services it rendered: ‘‘The science itself is centered in 
Materialism, and annihilates by demonstrative proofs all ideas of spirit or 
human soul. . . . It strikes at the very source of religion, and is a new and 
invincible proof of the good foundation of the science called Atheism or 
Materialism.’** George Jacob Holyoake, the best-known champion of 
popular free thought in the 1850s and founder of the Secular Society later 
led by Bradlaugh, assisted at a lecture given by Combe at the Birmingham 
Mechanics’ Institute and in his autobiography related how phrenology 
prepared his mind for the acceptance of free thought.*? The debt Holyoake’s 


2 Gibbon, The Life of George Combe (London, 1878), 1:254. 

% Morley, The Life of Richard Cobden (Boston, 1881), 1:93. Robert Chambers 
(n, 24 above) said of phrenology’s popularity: “It is making rapid progress amongst 
the more thinking portion of the middle and lower ranks; so that while the elder 
schools of mental science never consisted of any but a few learned persons, the new 
may be considered as tending, without the sanction of the learned, to embrace the 
greater body of the people” (p. 55). 

3 George Combe, Lectures on Phrenology (New York, 1847), pp. 198, 370; The 
Constitution of Man (Boston, 1835), p. 145; and Lectures on Moral Philosophy 
(Boston, 1840), p. 435. 

% Republican, April 14, 1826, and see also issues of December 19 and 26, 1823, 
April 22, 1825, and August 18, 1826. 

3 Joseph McCabe, Life and Letters of George Jacob Holyoake (London, 1908), 
1:18, 
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secularist theory owed to Combe can be gauged by a perusal of the latter’s 
On the Relation of Religion to Science, in which the freethinker’s creed is 
virtually outlined: ‘‘Science has banished belief in the exercise by the Deity 
of special acts of supernatural power as a means of influencing human 
affairs, and has presented a systematic order of nature, which man must 
study, comprehend, and obey as a guide to his practical conduct.”*? One 
reason for the success of Holyoake's secularist campaign of the 1850s was 
that it appealed to artisans previously provided by the phrenologist with the 
vocabulary of a materialistic doctrine and a belief in the power of science. 
All the popular free-thought publications of the era—the Oracle of Reason, 
the London Observer, Carlile’s Republican, and Holyoake’s 
Reasoner—made use of phrenological arguments. 

The secularization of the artisan class and the freethinkers’ use of 
phrenology to undermine Christian teachings forced the clergy to open their 
eyes to the dangers posed by the science. An article appearing in Fraser's 
Magazine in 1840 stated that an interest in phrenology was spreading at an 
alarming rate among “the more intelligent members belonging to the 
operative order." The author of the article went on to describe Combe’s 
work as obviously “very ingeniously adapted’’ to subvert the faith of 
Christians. ‘“‘We know that it [The Constitution of Man] has made some 
infidels.""* An essay entitled ‘Secularism: Its Logic and Appeal’? contained 
a reference to ‘‘the great Secularist trio—Owen, Holyoake and Combe.’’** 
A similarly prominent place was reserved for Combe in Pearson’s Prize 
Essay of the Evangelical Alliance on Infidelity.** 

The churchmen would have been even more concerned if they had 
realized that, in addition to introducing the artisan to materialistic doctrines, 
phrenology was preparing his mind for an acceptance of the revolutionary 
biological theories of the second half of the century. Phrenological charts 
comparing the skulls of monkeys and men could not fail to popularize a 
crude conception of evolution.*? A reader of Combe’s The Constitution of 
Man would have his convictions confirmed by a perusal of Chambers’s 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation and would likely as not quote 


“8 Cited by E. R. Wickham in The Church and People in an Industrial City 
(London, 1957), p. 184. The phrenologists also provided some of the earliest 
arguments for contraception later used by secularists. ““Both natural and Christian 
morality forbid us to exterminate or to forsake such unhappy beings as exist; society 
is even bound to take care of them, but their further multiplication, as well as every 
other cause that st” general happiness, may be lawfully opposed” 
(Spurzheim [n. 6 abovel, pp. 186-87). As F. B. Smith pointed out: “Control of 
procreation was the most intimate and telling way of inculcating in the lower classes 
the belief that power over life itself lay in science and natural forces” (‘The Atheist 
Mission, 1840-1900," in Robert Robson, ed., Ideas and Institutions of Victorian 
Britain (London, 1967], p. 220). 

*4 “George Combe,"’ Fraser's Magazine 22 (1840): 509, 511. 

% Quarterly Review 1 (1853): 152. 

88 Cited by G. J. Holyoake in Trial of Theism (London, 1857), p. 81. 

87 Like other evolutionary doctrines, phrenology was used to give credence to 
racist theories. Spurzheim toured the ‘Smith School for Colored Children’ in 
Boston where he remarked “that Individuality and Eventuality were strong in the 
negro children; the reffective faculties less, and the whole forehead, in general, 
smaller than in whites” (Capen [n. 16 above], p. 24). 
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Darwin without ever having opened the Origin of the Species.** Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, commenting on the popularity of phrenology on both sides 
of the Atlantic, stressed the importance of this aspect of the ps¢udoscience: 
“Gall and Spurzheim’s Phrenology laid a rough hand on the mystery of 
animal and spiritual nature, dragging down every sacred secret to a street 
show. The attempt was coarse and odious to scientific men, but had a 
certain truth in it; it felt connection where the professors denied it, and was 
leading to a truth which had not yet been announced.’’*° Combe’s work sold 
50,000 copies between 1835 and 1838 and in 1843 was still being purchased 
at a rate of 2,500 a year. By the end of the century, 100,000 copies had been 
sold, whereas Darwin's Origin of the Species had reached a level of only 
50,000.*° 

The widespread influence of phrenology, testified to by both clergy and 
freethinkers, clearly contributed to the creation of a growing body of 
secularized artisans. Though it is difficult to gauge the numbers involved, 
Harriet Martineau calculated that the repercussions were felt throughout the 
entire working class. ‘‘Hundreds of intelligent mechanics, and of fathers of 
families in the middle classes would say, if asked, that the great event in the 
life of their minds was the getting hold of that book [The Constitution of 
Man]. There they learned that their bodies were a part of the universe, 


° The role played by phrenology in early evolutionary theory has not been fully 
appreciated. Sir Charles Lyell jotted down in his notebook Combe’s statement 
denying all special or particular providence, and was an admirer of the work of Sir 
George Stewart Mackenzie (1780-1848), geologist and author of Illustrations of 
Phrenology. Darwin wrote in his journal that his theory ‘would lead to the study of 
instincts, heredity, and mind heredity.”” In the Origins he acknowledged an obliga- 
tion to Hewett Cottrell Watson (1804-81), botanist and editor (1837-40) of the 
Phrenological Journal. Robert Chambers was a friend of Combe and used his 
theories in Vestiges. On the Continent, Auguste Comte and Adolphe Quetelet, a 
Belgian mathematician, in their search for a link between standard human measure- 
ments and behavior, were simply refining phrenology (see Sir Charles Lyell's 
Scientific Journals on the Species Question, ed. L. G. Wilson [New Haven, Conn., 
1970], p. 470; Loren Eiseley, Darwin's Century: Evolution and the Men Who 
Discovered It [New York, 1958], pp. 314-15; Milton Millhauser, Just Before 
Darwin: Robert Chambers and “‘Vestiges” [New York, 1959], pp. 29, 109-10). 

% Cited by Perry Miller, The American Transcendentalists: Their Prose and 
Poetry (New York, 1957), pp. 11-12. The phrenological movement in America has 
been studied by John D. Davies in Phrenology: Fad and Science: A Nineteenth 
Century American Crusade (New Haven, Conn., 1955). American Literature has 
published numerous articles pertaining to phrenology’s influence on nineteenth- 
century American letters (see, for example, Edward Hungerford, “Poe and Phrenol- 
ogy,”” and “Walt Whitman and His Chart of Bumps,” American Literature 2 (1930): 
209-31, and 2 [1931]: 350-84). An investigation of the science’s impact on English 
literature might very well prove fruitful inasmuch as John Elliotson, founder of the 
London Phrenological Society, was the personal physician of Dickens and Thack- 
eray. 

“A, R. Wallace, The Wonderful Century: Its Success and Failures (London, 
1898), p. 164, By 1836 thirty Phrenological Societies had been created, 64,000 copies 
of phrenological works sold, and over 15,000 plaster heads or busts cast (Hewett C. 
Watson, Statistics on Phrenology: Being a Sketch of the Progress and Present State 
of that Science in the British Islands (London, 1836], pp. 218 ff.). 
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made of substances and governed by laws which it is a man’s duty to study 
and obey. . . . Multitudes rushed into the conviction that their lot was 
mainly in their own power, and men set to work . . . to arrange their habits. 
. .. They educated themselves and claimed education for their children.’’** 
In 1858, the year Charles Bradlaugh replaced Holyoake as president of the 
Secular Society, the London Investigator declared: ‘‘More converts have 
been made this last quarter of a century by The Constitution of Man to 
freethought than by any other agency. Men who have been shocked by the 
daring of infidelity have followed the windings of the phrenological maze 
without the slightest thought that they were crossing the bridge of 
Materialism.’’"*? The Reverend Frederick Meyrick castigated these ‘‘con- 
verts’’ as, “‘a body of quick-witted, half-educated men, who have just 
information enough to know certain objections to the Bible, without wisdom 
enough to be aware of their solution; men who think to show their 
cleverness and their freedom of thought, and their superiority to prejudice 
and to their neighbours, by blaspheming against certain portions of the Old 
Testament, grounding their charges partly upon a misapprehension of the 
moral purpose of the All-Wise, partly upon the authority of pseudo-scientific 
works of superficial philosophies.’"** 

But if phrenology played an important role in shaping men’s minds in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, why has it been ignored by historians? 
One obvious reason is that its most fervent and numerous supporters came 
from the class of skilled laborers and small tradesmen, that segment of the 
population that leaves few autobiographies, memoirs, or letters. Those 
members of the middle class who fell under the science’s spell for a few 
years were careful to omit all but sneering referencés to it in their later 
writings. Only the rare individual such as Herbert Spencer could confess to 
a youthful fascination with what had come to be regarded as a piece of 
quackery. Phrenology was a fad. It blossomed, flourished, and died in the 
space of twenty-five years. Even at its height of popularity it was subject to 
attack and ridicule. Once passed it was quickly forgotten. Historians of 
ideas have had as little time for it as for any other idea not on the winning 
side. 

Labor historians have not been attracted to phrenology because it appears 
to be more a manifestation of petty bourgeois than of working-class culture. 
Phrenology was popular among the clientele of the Mechanics’ Institutes. 
The institutes, though begun with the purpose of providing education and 
organization for the workers’ movement, were soon taken over by middle- 
class radicals. Hodgskin was forced to discontinue his lectures at London on 
Labour Defended against the Claims of Capital.*4 In place of inculcating a 
working-class consciousness, the institutes were turned to the task of 
instilling in their membership middle-class ideals. 


| Harriet Martineau, “Representative Men,” Once a Week, May 18, 1861, p. 
579. 

* London Investigator 5 (1858): 93. 

* Frederick Meyrick, The Outcast and Poor of London (London, 1858), p. 93. 

“4 Harold Perkin, The Origins of Modern English Society, 1780-1880 (London, 
1969), pp. 305-6 (see also J. F. C. Harrison, A History of the Working Men's 
Colleges, 1854-1954 [London, 1954], p. xvi). 
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Phrenology went the same way as the Mechanics’ Institutes. Though 
socialists were attracted to it, the science made no specific concessions to 
the labor movement. As Owen feared, phrenology focused the artisan’s 
attention on the individual's faculties, on the possibility of ‘‘self-help,’’** 
and set aside the problem of changing the environment as a secondary 
consideration. Middle-class liberals such as Richard Cobden, Harriet Mar- 
tineau, and George Combe himself applauded the fact that the lower classes 
were being led from religious faith to rationalism by a philosophy that 
skirted social and economic questions. This is not to say that phrenology 
could not lead to socialism, but its more fervent supporters tended to 
wander off into the socially inoffensive crusades of free thought. 

The phrenological movement had no real ‘‘goal.’’ Its followers fit J. F. C. 
Harrison’s description of the ‘‘middling classes’ of ‘‘better-off artisans, 
small tradesmen, and shopmen, who formed the backbone of most radical 
causes.’’“6 It was this segment of the population that in the 1840s filled the 
ranks of a variety of movements. Once the potential of one crusade was 
exhausted its adherents would turn to a fresh cause. Whether or not the 
movements attained their stated objectives was not as important as the fact 
that membership in such groups satisfied needs of class solidarity, 
camaraderie, and group activity. The medium was the message. 

It is difficult to escape the impression that historians of the working class 
have until recently ignored ephemeral movements such as phrenology 
because they are embarrassed by what they take to be the artisan’s lack of 
discernment. The labor historian has presented the working class as divided 
by a yawning gulf, one segment finding its intellectual stimulation in the 
frenzied excitement of the ‘‘ranting’’ sects, the other in the measured prose 
of Voltaire, Volney, and Paine. The bewildered proletarian, conditioned by 
the promise of a glorious heavenly life to accept the horrors of the worldly, 
is put in stark contrast with the skilled artisan with his established way of 
life, diligently educating himself and developing an interest in politics. It has 
been this second group, identified as the carriers of the intellectual and 
libertarian traditions of English labor that were to culminate in Chartism, 


45 Samuel Smiles's doctrine of “self-help” was linked in more than one way with 
phrenology. In Physical Education (Edinburgh, 1838) Smiles cited both Combe and 
the American phrenologist, Dr. Charles Caldwell, as authorities on education. He 
struck on the idea of formulating a philosophy of “self-help” after reading the works 
of two other Americans sympathetic to the pseudoscience, W. E. Channing and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Smiles lectured at evening classes in Leeds before artisan 
audiences previously exposed to phrenology attempting, as had Cobden in Manches- 
ter, to turn them from Owenism to self-improvement, He adopted the format of a 
series of brief, instructive biographies from Robert Chambers’s Miscellany of 
Instructive and Amusing Tracts. The phrenological tracts often consisted of a print 
of a well-known personality and an accompanying biography which, after enumerat- 
ing the individual’s faculties, went on to relate how the natural gifts had been put to 
good use. Though Smiles played down innate genius he also discounted the 
advantages of formal schooling. His tales of success in which thrift, application, and 
native intelligence play such a paramount role read very much like’ the 
phrenologists’. I am indebted to Dr. T. H. E. Travers of the University of Calgary 
for bringing to my attention Smiles’s relationship with Combe. 

*°J. F.C. Harrison, The Early Victorians (New York, 1971), p. 175. 
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that has captured the interests of historians. In their endeavors to prove that 
a new class consciousness was in fact developing they have tended to give a 
one-sided picture of the artisan. We see him immersed in science, politics, 
literature, and mathematics, but it is seldom suggested that the autodidact 
might approach these subjects through one of the innumerable pseudosci. 
ences of the day of which phrenology was only the most famous. We are 
instead presented with an artisan purged of enthusiasm, credulity, and 
curiosity; a tough-minded, no-nonsense rationalist. 

It has been the intention of this paper to suggest that not only are 
important elements of working-class culture ignored, but a disservice is 
committed to nineteenth-century artisans by the historian who picks out 
only the “‘respectable’’ areas of their lives as worthy of comment. The 
tendency of labor historians to slight the bizarre and extravagant aspects of 
working-class society that do not fit their model of an evolving British labor 
movement has led to constituent elements of artisan culture being passed 
over in silence. It is hoped that this paper has indicated one avenue of 
research worthy of further exploration. 








